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The extreme opponents of the puritans sneered at their adoring
the Sabbath 'as an image dropt downe from Jupiter', and often
mocked at the alleged perplexity of those who could not tell
whether the sin were the greater to bowl or dance on the Sab-
bath or to commit murder.1 Nevertheless it is evident that
the Book of Sports was a direct defiance of a growing mass of
public opinion, and its compulsory reading in church was an
unnecessary affront to the puritan conscience.
It is clear, therefore, that king and bishops had their hands
full when they tried to enforce the religious unity so dear to
them. The means of coercion they used were provided by
custom, by legislation, and by the ecclesiastical supremacy of
the Crown. According to the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity
all persons were bound to attend divine service every Sunday,
under penalty of forfeiting twelvepence for each absence; and
this regulation was re-enacted early in the reign of James I.2
In addition there was a church regulation that all parishioners
should receive the sacrament three times a year.
If the few presentments, at quarter sessions, of absentees from
church services be accepted as adequate evidence, the people
of England, during the first half of the seventeenth century,
were certainly regular churchgoers. The apparent regularity
of attendance, however, may not be proof of anything more
than that the bare requirements of the law were satisfied. The
fact that around Eastertime there was usually a rush to take
the sacrament three times and that the Communion was often
neglected during the rest of the year would seem to indicate
that compulsory attendance did not produce devout enthusiasm
for the church.
Judging by sermons, attendance was slack, and, moreover,
the behaviour of the congregation left much to be desired. One
preacher complains, for example, that even in times of famine
few come to church, and these so carelessly and sleepily that they
can scarcely be called present at all.3 Another churchman
deplores that bad weather or the least indisposition, which would
never prevent men from attending to their own pleasures, were
thought sufficient reasons for staying away from church. The
1  Pocklington, Sunday No Sabbath^ p. 20.
2  Statutes of the Realm, iv (1819), pt. a, p. 1075.
3  George Abbot [later archbishop of Canterbury], An Exposition upon the Prophet
Jonah (1600), p. 420.